support and stimulate research into the extent, etiology, prevention, and treatment of alcohol-related problems. Alcohol abuse and related problems have biological, psychological, and social dimensions; no single discipline or research approach explains the progression toward abuse and its consequent problems. Many questions remain, but a number of promising lines of inquiry have been identified.
Recently, the Institute of Medicine (1980) completed the study Alcoholism, Alcohol Abuse, and Related Problems: Opportunities for Research, which identified areas of research of particular promise over the next five years. Research opportunities were assessed across six areas: biochemical and genetic, neuropharmacological, clinical and epidemiological, psychosocial, prevention, and treatment. Another survey of some research opportunities relating to alcohol was done at a workshop held in conjunction with the conference Health, Behavior, and Aging as part of the Health and Behavior project (Parron et al., 1981). The Institute of Medicine (1981) conference Health Promotion and the Mass Media was another valuable resource: alcohol advertising and the portrayal of drinking-related behaviors in prime-time television programs were considered as special focus topics of the conference.
Prominent among the recurrent themes at these Institute of Medicine activities was the interaction of extrinsic influences with factors unique to an individual in the etiology of problem drinking and associated adverse health effects. An individual's physiological predispositions are shaped by and continue to interact with psychosocial influences from family, school, work place, community, and other social institutions. In each case, a given factor places an individual at greater or lesser risk and alters that person's susceptibility to the sum of interacting risks. No single cause of alcohol abuse or particular clinical complications from its abuse has been found, or indeed is ever likely to be found.
The importance of combining the questions, methodologies, and insights of various biobehavioral science disciplines also was emphasized. The phenomenon of intoxication is a case in point. It has both physiological and cultural dimensions, and personal beliefs about the effects of alcohol can modify its pharmacological effects. Thus, continued basic research in the biomedical and psychosocial sciences, as well as research combining these two lines of inquiry, should help to provide knowledge needed to design more effective and appropriately targeted prevention and therapy programs.
Genetic Risk
Sons of alcoholics are twice as likely as others to become alcoholics. Because parents provide both social environment and genetic endowment, it is nee-, 1980,
